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The weaker Spotted Harrier chick on the left stands reverently to the side with head between legs in 
_ an exaggerated expression of humility and subservience while its sibling receives food from the 


_ parent (see article on page 3 of this issue). 
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Editor’s note 


In this issue there are two articles on the topic of the impacts of introduced honeybees upon native 
animals. This is a very difficult subject, which arouses strong emotions. It is even more difficult 
to gauge the effects of bees on native plants, or the long-term effects on forest structure, as bees 
have been shown to increase pollination rates in some plants, especially some banksias, but to act 
as nectar robbers in others, notably grevilleas and correas, from which they take nectar but do not 
act as pollinators, thus probably limiting pollination of those plants. The fact is that we do not 
know enough about the impact of bees upon individual species of plant or animal, or upon whole 
ecosystems; the problem is what to do about bees until definitive studies are completed and 
published. Should the onus be upon those who support free access of bees to conserved forests to 
show that bees are ecologically harmless or beneficial, or upon those who want-strict limits 
imposed upon bees to show that bees are harmful ? 


Articles in Whirrakee may be reproduced, but permission should be obtained from the Bendigo 
Field Naturalists Club, and acknowledgment should be given to the author and the Club. Back 
issues are available at a cost of 80 cents each. Complete sets are available at $ 8.00 for each 
volume. The above prices do not include postage. 


Photographing Spotted Harriers in the Victorian Mallee 

Author: Rob Watkins 

The old adage “Beauty is in the eye of the beholder” is very true for my perception of the Victorian 
Mallee. For many it could easily be a place where the sun melts together red dust, flies and grass 
seeds into an experience to be avoided. The ungrazed bushland for me is a haven where unique 
bird life can be observed and photographed in an environment determined by the weather and the 
seasons and where the day of the week matters not. Whether sitting quietly with binoculars or in 
the seclusion of a hide, the feeling of being a privileged guest is ever present, especially when 
close to birds building or rending nests as their predecessors have done before them for hundreds 
of years. 


Such was my experience in early November ’93, when in the relative comfort of my hide 7.5m 
above the ground I enjoyed a superb view of the nest of a Spotted Harrier regarded by many as one 
of our most beautiful birds of prey. The stick nest, which offered no shade, was placed in the top 
of a callitris pine growing in association with belar and mallee, in a corner of 90ha of bushland 
protruding into cropping country, a scene that continued to the distant horizon. 


Because incubation commences when the first egg is laid, the resulting differential of sizes within 
the clutch usually causes one or more of the smaller to succumb to the harrassment by larger 
nestlings. This nest contained a dominant chick, a smaller underdog, a dead chick and an 
unhatched egg. On one occasion when the female came without prey to the nest, the dead chick 
was torn up and when offered to the larger chick, eagerly and completely consumed. Rabbits were 
brought to the nest complete with fur, but birds were plucked so cleanly, identification was quite 
impossible. Fur and bones consumed are later regurgitated in the form of a tightly compressed 
pellet, measuring approximately 40mm long by 25mm wide. 


With a wing span in the order of 1250mm, this large raptor delicately offered tiny pieces of flesh to 
the dominant chick, completely indifferent to the welfare of the sibling, standing reverently to the 
side, with head between legs in an exaggerated expression of humility and subservience. The 
murderous intent of the stronger chick was so strong, offerings of food were sometimes ignored to 
enable further punishment to the pathetic by-stander. The adult showed no concern at the cries of 
the unfortunate chick as the attacker tried to tear the skin from its head. 


Indifference to the plight of the fledglings was further indicated when on another occasion, the 
relaxed adult, after feeding both chicks and herself on rabbit, spent thirty minutes at the nest 
preening and dozing rather than shading the tiny young noticeably affected by the relentless sun. 

On one occasion I noticed the male harrier slowly approaching the nest with one leg weighed 
heavily down with prey. The female answered his call by positioning herself mid air about 6m 
below the gliding male, where with remarkable ease and timing she rolled into an upside down 


position to catch in talons, the body of a bird he had released. 


An adult maintained a constant watch over the nest from one particular tree, but left it to circle 
above us, when we either entered or left the hide. It was on these occasions with the watchful 
harriers gliding effortlessly overhead, the outstanding beauty of this bird could best be appreciated. 
With outstretched wings and fanned tail working the air currents, the blend of colours and 
characteristic spotting was worth more than just a casual upward glance. 


After watching relentless harassing of the weaker chick for eight days, it was a welcome surprise 
to discover upon returning after an absence of ten days, that not only had the weaker chick 
survived, but a compatible coexistence prevailed. Long hours spent atop the tower were now 
much more enjoyable! 


A Willie Wagtail raising a brood in an adjacent tree took to the air to harass one of the incoming 
adult harriers. From my grandstand position I had a wonderful view of the Willie actually on the 
back of the gliding harrier where it pecked away with great vigor! Although earlier attacks by like- 
minded Magpies ended in dramatic chase with near fatal results for the smaller birds, the harrier 
treated this hostility with complete indifference! On one occasion at the conclusion of a feeding 
session, the visiting parent dropped from the nest and with quite a noise, landed with wings and 
tail outstretched on the outer foliage of the “next door tree”, just above the nest of the Willie 
Wagtail. My immediate concern and that of two frantic Wagtails was short lived, for the harrier 
soon took off with a sizeable spray of leaves, the daily contribution to the nest! 


Sometimes the lanky, rapidly growing harriers would cease their exercise or preening sessions to 
lie low in the nest with eyes turned skywards. A careful scrutiny through my one-way window, 
usually revealed a raptor circling overhead, sometimes a parent, others a Nankeen Kestrel or 
Peregrine Falcon that reared one young quite nearby. An exception to this behaviour was the 
occasion when two swiftly moving Black Falcons circled overhead. Both young harriers showed 
their concern by screaming defiance in an almost hysterical manner, until the falcons were out of 
sight. 


With all this drama and such an elegant bird to observe as the Spotted Harrier, I marvelled that not 
one other tower could be seen from my lofty perch! Surely the prospect of twelve hour sessions in 
the hide at 40° tempersatures wouldn’t be a limiting factor? 
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Study to Resolve Honeybee Dilemma 
from “Lab News” April 1994, author unknown 


A research team from LaTrobe University has found one of the world’s highest concentrations of 
feral honeybees - along the creek in Wyperfield National Park, in north-west Victoria. At the 
observed densitiy of 77 colonies per square kilometre, the potential for a negative impact on native 
species could be high. But according to the researchers, no evidence has yet been found. 

The study, by Dr Susan Lawler a population geneticist, at the Albury/Wodonga campus and Dr 
Ben Oldroyd, a honeybee expert and geneticist, is the first in Australia to look at the impact of feral 
honeybees on native birds and mammals. It is also the first to emply novel genetic techniques to 
study the spread of bees within the forest. 


Brought to Australia in the 1800s, the honeybee is now the basis of a $40 million a year honey 
industry. Honeybees pollinate about one third of all crop plants. But conservationists are 
concerned about the environmental impact of feral populations colonising forest and savannah 
habitats. “Whenever a colony of bees occupies a tree hollow, this has the potential to displace 
native animals such as bats, possums and birds,” said Dr Lawler. None of these animals can share 
in a honeybee hollow. Despite the importance of the honeybee problem, “there is no relevant 
data,” she said. The only other studies had looked at the impact of the honeybees on Australia’s 
native bee species and provided inconclusive evidence. 


Wyperfield National Park was chosen as the study site because commercial honeybee activity has 
been banned for more than 20 years, so providing an undisturbed feral population. “The feral 
honeybee is perceived as a pest there. Because of the lack of water, they often harass campers. 
The rangers are keen to develop some management techniques,” Dr Lawler said. 


With the help of volunteers from the Australian Conservation Trust, the researchers have mapped 
out seven study sites, marked more than 2000 Red Gum and Black Box eucalypts, searched every 
hollow and collected bees from every colony for genetic analysis. They found 27 feral bee 
colonies and 15 pairs of Regent Parrot, a species that nests in Red Gum hollows and so likely to 
feel the impact of a competitor. The bird is already endangered because of habitat destruction along 
the Murray River. Dr Oldroyd attributes the high concentration of feral colonies to the very 
productive nectar-producing flora and the mild climate. It is much higher than found in other 
international studies. “The potential for competiton is very high but may be mitigated by the large 
number of hollows.” he said. The bees were found to occupy less than 1% of the available 
hollows and 57% were in cavities unsuitable for the parrot. These results, therefore provided no 
evidence so far of competiton between the two species, he said. 


On some plots, the researchers have introduced commercially-derived bees and on others have 
killed off the bees, to monitor the effect on both the number of parrots and on the feral populations. 
“This will allow us to learn more about effects over time and under the influence of different 
management techniques.” 


To study the movement of colonies throughout the forest, the researchers are using ingenious 
methods of genetic analysis pioneered by Dr Jean-Marie Cornuet, a visiting fellow at the LaTrobe 
School of Genetics and Human Variation. The analysis involves micro-satellites, meaningless 
sections of DNA on the bee genes which have up to 100 different variants. The variants are useful 
in showing how colonies are related. By analysing just one marker from the DNA of a dozen 
workers from a hive, the reseachers can deduce which variants of the marker the queen carries. 
These are compared between hives. If one or two of the markers of the queen are the same then 
they must either be sisters or mother and daughter. 


HONEYBEES, 
BIRDS and 
HOLLOWS? 


by 
David Mc Donald 


This report examines the 
invasion of nest-boxes by feral 
honeybees, and compares nest- 
box use by honeybees and birds. 
Use of the nest-boxes by 
mammals is not shown here in 
any detail. The report is based on 
the interim survey results of the 
Spring Gully Reservoir Nest-box 
study (25/11/89-1/05/94), 
undertaken by the BFNC’s 
Mammal Survey Group (MSG). 


Location: 
Spring Gully Reservoir: 
Bendigo, Victoria. 


Background 

The Spring Gully Mammal 
Nest-box studies aim is to record 
the mammal presence and use of 
artificial nesting hollows ina 
‘restricted’ site, and was made 
possible by an Ingram Trust 
grant. The site is undergoing 
‘natural regeneration’ since the 
erection of the fenced enclosure 
in the 1970’s,which attempts to 
reduce site disturbance by 
excluding any significant human 
usage. 

Six sites in variable Box- 
Ironbark habitat were selected 
and the nest-boxes erected 
between 25/11/89 and 18/09/90. 
Three different size nest-boxes 
were erected at each site, 5 small, 
10 medium and 5 large. The 
medium sized boxes (entrance 
hole diam. @ 50mm) were 
erected in both vertical and 
horizontal positions (2 sites 
only). The large boxes were all 
erected horizontally. The small 
boxes are not considered and are 
too small to support honeybee 
infestations. To date few, if any, 
species have used them. 

The following analysis does 
not include nest-boxes removed 
by vandalism or non-recording, 
and at 1 May 1994 over 80 


medium and Jarge nest-boxes 
were still in situ. 


Results 

Nest-box usage has been 
recorded at all sites in large and 
medium sized nest-boxes. 


Species recorded includes: 

e Birds: White throated 
Treecreeper, Roselia, 
Owlet-nightjar, and 
possibly Kookaburra or 
Duck sp. 

¢ Mammals: Sugar Glider, 
Ringtail Possum, 
Brush-tailed Possum (and 
possibly Tuan). 
Honeybees: All sites 
except site 6. 


The majority of nest-boxes appear 
to have been used by Sugar 
Gliders at some time over the last 
four to five years. 


Birds 

The results of nest-box use by 
birds, should given due regard to 
possible changes in nest-box use, 
such as breeding or roosting 
which ts caused by normal 
seasonal patterns. 

Bird use was higher in sites 5 
& 6, and lower in sites 3 & 4 
(Fig.l: Cumulative percentage 
use of nest-boxes by birds at each 
site.). The hollow-roosting & 
nesting Owlet-nightjar was the 
most commonly recorded bird. 
The large nest-boxes appear to be 
favoured over the medium sized 
boxes. To date the overall 


cumulative percentage occupancy 
by birds at all sites is 6.8% for the 
medium nest-boxes and 13.8% 
for the large nest-boxes. 

Analysis of the nest-box 
occupancy rates makes it difficult 
to attribute bird activity to 
anything other than the occurrence 
of a chance event influencing nest- 
box occupancy, although some 
initial impressions can be gained. 
A longer survey period is required 
before any accurate analysis could 
be made which might indicate any 
specific trends. Bird occupancy 
might be underestimated as leaf 
nests were observed in other nest- 
boxes. These have not been 
included in the analysis, and most 
are presumed to indicate Sugar 
Glider occupancy. 


Interesting observations 

Broken eggs, or Owlet-nightjar 
occupancy in some nest-boxes 
was sometimes followed by 
subsequent nest occupancy by 
mammals or honeybees. 
However, in some instances the 
reverse situation has occurred, 
with Owlet-nightjar using the 
nest-boxes after Sugar Glider use. 

So far no Owlet-nightjars 
appear to have reused the nest- 
boxes invaded earlier by 
honeybees. 

Small pieces of quartz have 
been found in some nest-boxes 
having Owlet-nightjar use, or in 
nest-boxes in close proximity. 
Could this mean that Owlet- 
nightjars are “bower-bird” type 
collectors? 


b | Fig. 1: Cumulative percentage use of nest-boxes by birds 
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Honeybees 

Like the bird nest-box use, 
honeybee nest-box use was also 
variable between sites (Fig. 2). 
Although some large and medium 
nest-boxes with honeybee 
infestations were occupied by 
Sugar Gliders in successive 
seasons, the honeybee occupancy 
was generally more persistent in 
the large nest-boxes (see Fig. 2). 
At site 2 a large nest-box has 
been infested by honeybees 
continuously for four years. The 
overall cumulative percentage 
occupancy by honeybees for all 
sites is 5.3% for the medium 
nest-boxes and 9.1% for the large 
nest-boxes. 

The honeybee infestations for 
1993 and 1994 appear to be 
greater than those which occurred 
in previous seasons. For 
example: The 1994 honeybee 
occupancy rate at sites 2,3,4 &5 
increased markedly compared to 
the 1992 occupancy rate for the 
same sites (Fig. 3). An increase 
of 18.5% in medium sized nest- 
box occupancy and in large nest- 
box occupancy. (The 1994 Sites 
! & 6 data were not available for 
comparison). 


Discussion. 
The medium sized boxes were 
initially considered to be of 
insufficient volume to allow the 
over-wintering of honeybees (I. 
Feneslau, pers. comm.), 
however, it has been suggested 
that a succession of mild seasons 
(1993-1994) might have 
contributed to this occurrence. 

Nest-box discovery by 
honeybees occurred in some sites 
within the first year of nest-box 
installation, but do not appear to 
have been a major contributor to 
further invasions of nest-boxes at 
the same site in the following 
season. Maybe the “over- 
wintering under mild conditions” 
theory has some credibility. 

Of most interest is the ‘far 
from conclusive’ occupancy 
patterns which possibly suggest 


that areas with higher honeybee 
infestations correspond to a lower 
occupancy of nest-boxes by birds 


Fig. 2: Cumulative percentage use of nest-boxes by honeybees 
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highest honeybee occupancy and 
lowest bird occupancy, while in 
Sites 1,5 & 6 the reverse 
situation occurred. 

It is possible that differences in 
site conditions, such as vegetation 
type, could contribute toward the 
Variation in occupancy rates by 
the honeybees and birds. This 
would make these habitats more 
suitable for one or other of these 
species. For example; Site 3 is in 
a gully with a dominant 
overstorey of large mature Yellow 
box trees, and also supports a 
thick understorey of Golden and 
Silver Wattle. Site 2 is also ina 
gully but has more Ironbark trees. 
In comparison Site | is on a drier 
hillside with Ironbark trees and a 
low shrub understorey while sites 
4 & 5 have a more open 
understorey. However, it is again 


possible that the differences are 
still only related to a chance event. 

For those bird observers who 
are concerned about honeybee 
infestations, all that can be 
definitely concluded from this 
interim report is that honeybee 
invasions do occur ,but the wider 
effect of their invasions through 
displacement or the prevention of 
hollow use by native birds from 
using hollows cannot yet be 
established. The ongoing Spring 
Gully project provides further 
opportunity to reexamine these 
trends in the future. 


1 would like to thank Dr. W.N. 
Holsworth for providing the results in 
computerised format. 


Reproduced with kind permission from 
the Bird Observers Club of Australia 


Fig. 3: Percentage nest-box use by honeybees 1992/1994: Sites 2-5 
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Editor’s Comments: There have been few attempts at comprehensive studies of the impact of 
introduced honeybees, either feral or in controlled hives, upon Australian plants and animals; and 
results of these few have been controversial, subject to dispute between the pro- and anti- bee 
lobbies. Neither of the studies whose results are published here will settle the issue. Both can be 
regarded as preliminary: David MacDonald’s because, as he acknowledges, the samples are too 
small; the other because the requirements of the Regent Parrot are insufficiently known to allow 
bold claims that these are being met, and because only one sample, i.e., result from one year, has 
been looked at - and anyone who has been involved in long-term ecological studies will soon tell 
you how much variation there is from year to year. 


Bendigo Bird Observers Group - Bird of the Night Discussion (1) 
Author: Bill Flentje 


Subject: Banded Lapwing - Vanellus tricolor , previously known as Banded Plover. 


Call: The main call is more musical that that of the Masked Lapwin; usually a short series 
of syllables, and may be used in flight, or while feeding on the ground, and at night as well as 
during the day. Other chattering and plaintive cries are made. 


Appearance: Its length is 25cm, which is slightly smaller than a Mudlark. The general upper 
plumage is olive-brown, white underneath the body, a black crown, red wattle in front of the 
yellow eye, a white band behind the eye, white throat and upper breast, and a black band from the 
bill, under the eye, and down the side of the neck, and separating the white breast from the white 
abdomen. The bill is yellow, the underwing is white, and legs are of medium length. 


Habitat: They may be found in open paddocks, sometimes in unimproved pasture land and 
sometimes in ploughed areas. Their occurrence is uncommon, and unpredictable within the 
Bendigo District. It is common on the northern plains of the District. 


Breeding: Breeding may take place in late winter or spring after the occurrence of heavy rain. 
The nest is usually a slight depression in the ground, thinly lined with plant material such as grass 
or fine roots. Generally four eggs are laid, occasionally three. The eggs are greenish to stone in 
colour, and spotted and blotched with brown or dark markings. Male and female help to prepare 
the nest, incubate the eggs, and feed and care for the babies. Within hours after the eggs hatch, the 
chicks leave the nest. The parents may defend the eggs and babies with aggressive displays, 
diving at predators, or distracting them with pretended injured displays such as broken wings or 
legs. ; 


Food: Consists of ground insects and other small invertebrates, which they often disturb and 
reveal by shuffling their feet. They also feed on seeds of herbs and grasses. 


General: When found, they occasionally occur in small flocks or colonies whether feeding or 
breeding. In flight, they flap their wings rather slowly. They are active at night as well as in day 
time. They appear to prefer drier country than the Masked Lapwings in the Bendigo District. In 
the past they have been observed near Wedderburn, west of Millwood Dam, and near Deniliquin. 
They are very wary and fly away when approached at between 50 to 100 yards. They have also 
been observed in the last 2-3 years near the Winghee Swamp. They seem more inclined to run 
from intruders rather than fly until the danger gets too close. 
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Bendigo Bird Observers Group - Bird of the Night Discussion (2) 
Author: Bill Flentje 


Subject: Chestnut-rumped Thornbill - Acanthiza uropygialis 


Calls: Characteristic calls are a quiet “tree-tree” and “chik-chik”’, and these are often 
woven into mimicry of other bird calls. The scolding call is a double syllable buzzing sound. 
Calls throughout the year. 


Appearance: Between 9 and 10cm long. It is almost as small as the smallest Australian bird - the 
Weebill. Both male and female are similar in appearance. The upper plumage in general is greyish 
brown, the under body is greyish white. The rump and base of the tail are bright chestnut, the 
remainder of the tail is black, tipped white. The eyes are white. 


Habitat: They may be found mainly in the northern parts of the District, particularly where 
the forest has a more dense understorey of shrubs and groundcover. 


Food: Consists of insects, spiders etc. found in shrub and ground vegetation 


Breeding: They may begin breeding as early as July, and nesting may still be observed as late 
as December. Despite the claim of at least some textbooks that Chestnut-rumped Thornbills nest in 
holes of trees, fence posts, stumps etc., on three occasions the species has been photographed at 
domed nests built in shrubs of Hakea sericea, in the Bendigo Whipstick forest. The nests were 
between four and five feet above the ground. Other nests in a fence post and in a tree hollow have 
been found. Usually three eggs are laid, which are white or very pale pink with reddish-brown 
spots, denser at the larger end. 


General: The birds are not conspicuous unless observed closely on or near the ground, as 
their calls are rather quiet and not heard over more than a short distance. When feeding they are 
usually in small family parties. The white eye, chestnut rump, and its habit of feeding and moving 
in low shrubs and on the ground, help to distinguish the Chestnut-rumped Thornbill from other 
small birds. They are frequently seen feeding with oher small ground feeding birds such as 
Yellow-rumped and Buff-rumped Thornbills, Speckled Warblers etc. 


Bird Notes from Maiden Gully 
Author: Sally van Gent 


1. Starlings in a Nest Box 

A pair of Starlings entered our nesting box. They took beakfuls of sawdust from inside and began 
to puff it out of the opening. 

A pair of Rosellas (frequent visitors to the box) arrived, one landing on the box and staring for 
several minutes at the Starling, and attacking it in mid air when it flew out. 

Two Noisy Miners swooped in to assist and drove the Starling away. They landed on the box, 
where the other Starling was, but couldn’t dislodge it. At this point a Magpie landed on the box 
and jabbed at the Starling, which then escaped. 


2. Choughs and Magpies 

We usually see White-winged Choughs in our garden in groups of six or seven. Lately they have 
been feeding in groups of up to twenty five birds. 

As usual the Magpies are attacking them. If one Magpie attacks, the Choughs group closely 
together and fan out their wings. This stops the attack until a second Magpie arrives, which causes 
a lot of noisy panic and all the Choughs escape. Even very large groups will not stand up to a pair 
of Magpies. 

[Editor’s Note: An unusual interaction between Magpies and Choughs was reported from Maiden 
Gully in Whirrakee 14(8) September 1993] 


From the Mailbag 
Author: Elaine Mathison 


Each month the Club receives a number of newsletters and magazines: some by subscription and 
some in exchange for Whirrakee. These are available from the Club librarian at our meetings. 


THE BIRD OBSERVER No740, April 1994 
‘Nectar and More Nectar’ by Rodger Elliot describes several attractive plants which flower and 
provide a good nectar flow during winter, thus encouraging more birds to visit our gardens and 
brighten the duller days. 
‘The Goose in the Gum’ by Bessie Tyers tells the story of the pair of Cape Barren Geese on 
Phillip Island which built a nest and successfully hatched chicks high in a eucalypt. Normally the 
geese on the island nest among the reeds on the ground. 
‘Tales of the Wetlands’ includes the following stories: 

Murrumbidgee Egrets by S. V. Briggs, 

Cormorant Conditioning by Jan Hosford, and 

The Misnamed Black Duck by Valerie La May. 
‘A Melanistic Sulphur-crested Cockatoo’ by Ken Simpson follows on from an article in the March 
issue about birds with aberrant plumage. A detailed description is given of the unusually marked 
Cockatoo which visited the writer’s home. 
‘Glossy Black Cockatoo’ reports on the conservation status of this endangered species. The 
account of its populations in Queensland includes additional reasons for their decline other than 
habitat loss. Additional observations from Eastern Victoria come from Bob Semmens at 
Mallacoota. 


PARK WATCH (VNPA) No 177, June 1994 

‘Ballast Water Hitch Hikers’ by Nicci Tsernjavski reports on the threat to the marine environment 
from exotic organisms introduced by the release of ballast water from ships. Results of a two year 
study of fauna in ballast water travelling between Japan and Australia are given. Suggestion for 
the control of these organisms are outlined. 

‘Sold Down the River’ by Charlie Sherwin describes the natural beauty of Victorian woodlands 
and streams before the era of pastoralism. Such scenes are now lost to us, and the degradation of 
streams continues despite government and scientific reports recommending measures to protect our 
precious water ways. 

‘Crosbie Morrison - A Voice for National Parks’ by Janet Coveney tells briefly of Morrison’s life, 
and more fully of his influence on conservation issues as outlined in the biography published 
recently. | | 

The book ‘Crosbie Morrison: Voice of Nature’ by Graham Pizzey is available from the Bendigo 
Library - I found it very interesting. 

‘Mt Sterling Madness’ by Doug Human and Rodney Waterman outlines the Alpine Resorts 
Commission proposals for the “desirable minimum development’ of Mt Sterling, and the public 
outcry which followed their release. The writers point out that “economic and ecological 
sustainability of resort development must be questioned by more rigorous assessment’. 


Regular features in this issue include: 

- Park Notes: Wonnangatta Valley 

- History Notes: Big Old Trees Are Best - for abundant nectar. 

- Activities: The Great Dividing Trail - a walking track to link Ballarat, Daylesford, Castlemaine 
and Bacchus Marsh. 
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An Interesting Observation 
Author: Tom Patullo 


The sight of a large fly resting on the leaf of a eucalypt tree, which on close approach did not 
move, struck me as strange. I consulted Bob Allen. “A Saw Fly” said Bob. “Could be worth 
watching” continued Bob, and so I decided to do. 

The fly was somewhat larger and more robust than a March Fly, and of tidier and more 
symmetrical appearance, with large, clearly transparent wings, rather tapered and pointed at the 
back, somewhat similar in shape to the wings of a Hawk Moth. 

As the eucalypt was in our own garden and the leaf situated about waist height, I decided to watch 
proceedings. For a considerable time (a couple of days) the fly remained in the same position on 
the leaf. On many close approaches it still did not move. I eventually became aware of a distinct 
rasping sound coming from the fly. I was puzzled. I finally decided that the fly was in some way 
rasping the surface of the leaf. Although remaining (apparently) still it was working some part of 
its underbody which must be fitted to do just that as later observation showed. Having prepared 
the leaf to its satisfaction the fly proceeded to place its eggs by means of a large ovipositor into a 
cavity it had evidently made between the outer surfaces of the leaf. Evidently it had rasped the 
outer surfaces of the leaf so tissue paper thin that it was able to insert its ovipositor into an 
envelope-like cavity. I actually watched this procedure as the fly continued to place its eggs one 
after the other close together and parallel to the lesser or sloping veins of the leaf. Standing back a 
- little after the egg laying was finished, I could see no sign, but close up, looking at the leaf edge 
on, I could see the distinct bump and feel it by passing my finger and thumb along the leaf. 


The sketch shows the position of eggs in leaf, not on the outside of the leaf as 
they appear to be in the sketch, but actually between the outer surfaces of the 
leaf. They could not be detected by sight but by running the fingers along the 
leaf it was possible to feel a distinct bump. 


In the fullness of time the eggs hatched and the tiny caterpillars emerged, and almost immediately 
started to congregate into clumps, just as we so often see in our eucalypts. 
I guess that I can claim that “I saw the Saw Fly saw”. 
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Bird Notes and Observations: June 1994 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


Highlights 

Blogs HESS Honeyeater (2DFY) Kennington Reservoir 15-16.5.94 
re (2DFY) Pilcher Street 29.5.94 

Pallid Cuckoo (1, imm.) near Mt Korong 1.6.94 

Little Lorikeet (50+) Sedgwick 29.5.94 


Migrants 

Flame Robin (1) Bendigo 29.5.94 

Wales Currawong (1) Strathdale 2.6.94 
* (1) Strathdale 15.5.94 


Observations 

Brown-headed Honeyeater (6) Strathdale 2-16.5.94 
White-eared Honeyeater (2) Strathdale 2.and 9.5.94 
Grey Currawong (2) Neilborough Rd 3.6.94 

Grey Butcherbird (1) Knotley’s Reserve 29.4.94 
Darter (1) Lockwood 1-3.6.94 

Zebra Finch (50-60) Lockwood for 3 years 
Black-shouldered Kite (1) Strathfieldsaye 27.5.94 
New Holland Honeyeater (1) Strathfieldsaye 28.5.94 
Peaceful Dove (1) Strathfieldsaye 28.5.94 
Blue-faced Honeyeater (2) Strathfieldsaye 3.6.94 
Tawny Frogmouth (1) Pilchers Bridge 14.5.94 
Crimson Rosella (10) Pilchers Bridge 15.5.94 
Speckled Warbler (8) Pilchers Bridge 15.5.94 


Notes 


Many honeyeater species are known to breed over a long period, the Bell Miner for example, but 
the Blue-faced Honeyeater does not seem to be one of them (Simpson and Day), so the dependent 
flying young birds in the Strathdale area late in May provide an unusual record. These may have 
been the same birds in both records as the sites are less than 2km apart. Similarly, an immature 


Pallid Cuckoo is an unusual record for June. 


It is especially pleasing to receive news of birds at Lockwood which is far from the main 
concentration of birdohs. The large group of Zebra Finches has been Sane a feeding table for 


years, devouring ‘Wild Bird Mix’. 


Flocks of Little Lorikeets rarely, in our experience, exceed 20 birds, so the huge flock -iiated 


here is again an unusual sighting. 
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An Unusual Eucalypt 
Author: Tom Patullo 


Growing in the car park behind the Council offices in Bendigo is a flowering eucalypt which is 
seldom seen in our area. At the present time I do not know of any other specimens in our vicinity. 
The best viewing of this beautiful tree is when it is in flower, which is at the moment, early June. 
Its foliage consist of long, tapering, curved leaves with prominent centre vein, but its beauty is in 
the florescence which contains three brilliant colours. The buds are a brilliant green, with bright 
red bud caps shaped like a bishop’s cap and bright yellow large flowers. I have only seen three 
specimens of this tree in flower locally. 

One occasion was when Peter Ellis flowered one in his garden when he lived in Quarry Hill. I had 
one in my garden at Maiden Gully; it finally died, after being brought back from the dead about 
three times. Now there is this specimen behind the Bendigo City offices, which I must say is the 
best I have seen in this area. One thing worthy of note is that the juvenile leaves are rough and 
crinkly as are also the Lemon Scented Gum and Eucalyptus ficifolia, the beautiful W.A. Crimson 
Gum. All of these three are frost tender while in the juvenile stage. The only other time I have 
seen this tree in full flower was at Alice Springs. I don’t know how this adult tree was Suse 
through its juvenile stage because they often get severe frosts in Alice Springs. 

I guess there are plenty of people who know what tree I am talking about, but just in case, I will 
spell it out, Eucalyptus erythrocarys the Red-capped Mallee. 


June Club Meeting - Guest Speaker Ern Perkins 
Author: Sabine Wilkens 


The topic of last month’s Club meeting was the Loddon/Campaspe Catchment, not exactly a 
catching title but I went along, just in case, and of course I was not disappointed by Ern Perkins. 
Em mainly talked about the Campaspe Catchment, a very small one by Victorian standards: one 
aerial photo showed it all. It extends from the Camel Range in the east to Bendigo in the west and 
contains an interesting variety of geological formations. 

Ern started in the south of the catchment and showed slides of the different land types that occur as 
one travels north; while talking about these, he also contrasted the ever changing plant 
associations. The south of the catchment has a higher annual rainfall and better soil than the north, 
but the poorer and drier the soil, the more does the bush become alive with wildflowers. Amongst 
all the different landscapes we saw some beautiful flower slides, interspersed with bush areas 
destroyed by mining. I learned lots of things, for example about the existence of of a splendid 
place called Whisky Gully on Mt Alexander, about paddocks of native grasses near Taradale and 
about a possible site for a Dr Who movie at Pink Cliffs. 

After talking about the various land types, Ern went back to the source of the Campaspe River and 
followed it north. When young, the river runs through completely denuded country showing 
degraded banks without a native plant in sight apart from the odd River Red Gum. Near Elmore 
the diversity of plants on the river bank has markedly increased with many prominent reeds and 
rushes (a challenge to taxonomists). Some of the tributaries to the Campaspe are in much better 
shape and we saw some beautiful and tranquil creek shots. 

Ern then went back south again and went through some of the major plant genera and how they 
change from the south to the north of the catchment, the acacias, the eucalypts, the peas, the rushes 
and others. The most common shrubs in this catchment are however Cape Broom and Gorze (!), 
an obvious fact for those who travel regularly to Melbourne on the Calder Highway. 

The slides were excellent and I got a lot of ideas of where to go for many weekends to come - once 
the rain stops. 
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Diary ; = 
All general and Bird Observers Group meetings are held at the Department of Food and 
Agriculture, corner Taylor Street and Midland Highway Epsom, unless otherwise indicated. 


General Meeting 

Wednesday July 13, 7:30pm. 

Note: This meeting is held at St Luke’s Anglican Church Hall in Napier Street, White Hills 
Speaker: Kerry Norris. The topic “Kill the Cat”, is about toxoplasmosis and its effect on the 
Eastern Barred Bandicoot. 


The venue for the August General Meeting has not been finalised yet. 


Bird Observers Group 
Friday July 1, 7:30pm. Dr Michael Hutchison will speak about the RAOU Manav Daring Basin 
Waterbird Project . Bird of the Night: Black-fronted Plover 


August 5, 7:30pm. Rob Price from the Department of Conservation and Environment will speak 
on the Freckled Duck. Bird of the Night: Noisy Miner 
Please check the venue for this meeting as it has not been finalised yet. 


September 2, 7:30pm. Annual General Meeting. 
Birds of the Night: Mallee and Chestnut-rumped Heath-wrens. 


Excursions 
For July excursion see details Below. 


Supper 
The usual arrangements for supper are as follows: members either bring a plate or pay $1 for 
supper. This small amount is used by the treasurer to reimburse members who purchase essential 
supper SETS: 


July Excursion - Kooyoora State Park 


Date: Sunday 17 July 

Location: Melville Caves area, about 70km via dec aal and Kingower. 

Meeting Place: 9.00am Havlin See (please note earlier time) 

Leader: John Lindner 

Subject: Remains of Aboriginal occupation of ite Mt Kooyoora area 

i and general plants, birds etc. 

Please bring: warm clothes, raincoat, morning: andl afternoon SEIS, lunch. 

Program: 

Morning - Visit several of the areeet and best preserved rock shelters i in the Melville Caves 
area. A short walk of 3km round trip or 2.5km return, whichever is preferred. 

Lunch - At Melville Caves picnic area if wet, but if fine; at Barry Rock, with a walk of 

about half a kilometre to get there. 
Afternoon - Visit examples of rock shelters, rock wells and scarred (“canoe”) trees in tte. 
Melville Caves area. A ells of about 5km. 


. va 


